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we can feel to be the unspoken judgement on the pride
of arms and the pride of race which are the theme of
the play.

For it is surely not against the democratic idea that
Coriolanus is tried and found wanting. In spite of
Signor Grace's assurance to the contrary, it is impossible
to believe that the contempt for the city rnob with which
the play is penetrated was not shared by Shakespeare
himself. The greatest writers strive to be impersonal,
and on the whole they achieve impersonality; but,
though they carve out an image that is not wholly like
themselves, they cannot work wholly against the grain
of their own convictions. Prejudice will out. And the
aversion from the city mob which is continually ex-
pressed in Shakespeare's work and comes to a head in
Coriolanus was indubitably his own. It is indeed less
plausible to deny this than it would be to argue that at
a time when his genius was seizing on themes of a
greater tragic scope it was his sympathy with the anti-
plebeian colour of the Coriolanus story that led Shake-
speare to choose it for his play.

This is not a question of Shakespeare's political views.
We do not know what they were, and we do no more
than guess at them. Signor Croce is thus far right.
But when he goes on to assure us that it is a wild goose
chase to look to discover where Shakespeare's sym-
pathies lay in the world in which he lived, we can point
to the knowledge we actually have of every great
writer. We do know their sympathies. It may be an
illegitimate knowledge, but the laws it violates are laws
of Signor Croce's own devising. It is his own logical fiat
that holds the kingdoms of the aesthetic and the practical
asunder. In fact, there is no dividing line between
them. A writer's predispositions in practical life do